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at — ; a ' be plundered and maltreated by the soldiery: apart, 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY, in a corner, you may observe an Arabian butcher kil- 


BY JOHN RICHARDSON, ling some animal suspended by the hind feet from a 


sa mouldering wall:—from the bloody arms, and the 


work their deliverance. Near the temple—of which 
there does not remain ‘ one stone upon another, they 
still continue to dwell; and with the cross as it were 
planted upon their heads, and bending them to the 






















CORNER OF CARPENTER AND SEVENTH STREETS, |haggard ferocious countenance of the man, you|earth, still cling to their errors, and labour under the 
would be led to suppose that he had been engaged,}same deplorable infatuation. The Persians, th 


Greeks, and the Romans have disappeared from th 
face of the earth; and a small people, whose origin i 
anterior to that of these mighty nations, still survive 
amid the ruins of their country, with no alteration of 
manners, and no mixture of foreign blood. If ther« 
be any thing among mankind which bears the stamp 
of a miracle, it is to be found here most certainly. 
What can be more marvellous or prodigious, even to 
the eye of a philosopher, than this approximation at 
the foot of Mount Calvary of the old and the new 
Jerusalem,—the one deriving consolation from the 
aspect of that tomb from which all the miseries of the 
other appear to spring? 

“ Next to the state of the Jews there is certainly 
no species of martyrdom worse than that which i 
daily experienced by the monks of the holy land 
Their situation can only be compared to that of the 
inhabitants of France during the reign of terror. 
They labour under a constant apprehension of rob- 
bery or death, and enjoy not one moment of securi- 
ty. This will be more intelligible after we have 
drawn an outline of the government of Jerusalem. 

“ The holy city is attached to the pachaship of Da- 
mascus; and we can find no reason for this but in 
that system of oppression which the Turks pursue, a: 
it were, instinctively. It is separated from Damas- 
cus by mountains; and the intercourse between them 


’ PHILADELPHIA. not in the business of his trade, but in the perpetra- 
; tion of murder. The only sound heard in this deicide 
city, and that merely at distant intervals, is the gal- 
lopping of the Arabian horse, of which the rider 1s a 
janissary, either bringing the head of a bedowin to 
his master, or setting out to pillage the Fellah. 

* In the midst of this extraordinary scene of deso- 
lation, your attention is arrested by something still 
more extraerdinary. Among the ruins of Jerusalem 
there are two distinct and independent classes of 
people, who find in their religious faith resources 
which enable them to triumph over this array of hor- 
ror and misery. You have before you, on one side, 
a body of Christian monks, whom neither the mena- 
ces of death, nor indignities, nor robberies of every 
description, can drive from the tomb of the Saviour. 
Their canticles resound night and day about the holy 
sepulchre. Although plundered in the morning by 
a Turkish governor, they are still found in the even- 
ing at the foot of Mount Calvary, praying on the 
spot where Jesus Christ suffered for the salvation of 
man. They welcome a stranger with a serene coun- 
tenance and a cheerful heart. Without arms or 
troops, they are still able to protect whole villages 
against lawless power. Women and children, driven 
like herds of cattle at the point of the sabre, take re- 
fuge in the cloisters of these ascetics. Their charity 
rescues the trembling victims from the blows of the |is still further impeded by the Arabs who infest the 
merciless janissary. In order to ransom their sup-| deserts. Consequently, when the magistrates or go- 
pliants, they surrender to their pursuers even the|vernors of Jerusalem act tyrannically, it is almost 
common necessaries of life ;—what is almost indis-|impossible to transmit a complaint to the pacha. It 
pensable for their own subsistence. Turks, Arabians,| would have been much more easy and simple to an- 
Greeks, Christians,—all seek protection from the un- | nex Jerusalem to the government of Acre, which is 
armed and défenceless ministers of the true religion.|in the neighbourhood. The Latin fathers and the 
It is here that we can say with Bossuet, * that hands | Franks could then claim protection from the consuls A 
uplifted to heaven vanquish more battalions, than | who reside in the ports of Syria ;—the Greeks and r} 
those which wield the javelin and the scimitar.’ |the Turks might make themselves heard. But this 

* While the new Jerusalem is seen ‘ shining in the |is exactly what their rulers wish to preclude: they 
midst of the desert, you may observe between Mount | want no impertinent murmurers: it is their object to 
Sion and the temple, another spectacle of almost | have dumb slaves. 
equal interest. It is that of the remnant of another * Jerusalem is, therefore, consigned over to a gover 
people, distinct from the rest of the inhabitants:—a| nor, who is almost entirely independent. He can com- 
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FOR THE FRIEND, 
JERUSALEM. 


In the same work by Chateaubriand, from 
which was taken the picture of “ Modern 
Greece,”’ inserted in our last number, is to be 
found the following sombre sketch of Jerusa- 
lem, as it existed at the period he visited it 
r (1807). Its miserable, squalid aspect, and the 
wretched condition of its inhabitants, (particu- 
larly the abject remnant of the favoured na- 
tion,) under the dark and iron sway of maho- 
medan despotism, compared with what it was 
when “ the perfection of beauty, the joy of the 
whole earth,’’ exhibit an awful memento of re- 
tributive justice, and of the unerring truth of 
c \ prophecy :— 









































*“ Because they forsook the Lord God of 
their fathers which brought them forth out of 
the land of Egypt, and laid hold on other gods 
and worshipped them; therefore hath he 
brought all this upon them.’” 
















‘* We have now in our hands a drawing of the 
holy city, which, though well executed, is far from 
t. ' giving a faithful representation of its peculiar aspect, 
d and of its commanding position. Jerusalem, seen 
, from Mount Olivet, presents an inclined plane de- 
I scending from west to east. A lofty wall,-fortified 
i- with towers and a gothic castle, incloses the whole 
city, but excludes a part of Mount Sion which it for- 
merly embraced. Towards the west, and in the cen 
Tg tre of the city, the houses are numerous and closely 
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rg built; but in the direction of the east, and along the people, individually the objects of universal con-| mit, with impunity, the most enormous excesses, and H 

1¢ j autos eee whi ae pated tempt ;—who suffer the most wanton outrages with-| has only to adjust his accounts with the pacha after- i 
| s the ‘ ’ sque w ich is erected nearj|jout a murmur;—who endure blows and wounds! wards. Every magistrate in Turkey has a right to 

in } the ruins of the temple, and the former site of the se- | without a sigh :—who, when the sacrifice of their life| delegate his entire authority to a surrogate, and that 

y cond palace of Herod. is demanded, unhesitatingly stretch forth their necks| authority, as is well known, extends over property ; 

¢ 7 he houses of Jerusalem are heavy Square mas- | to the sabre. Ifa member of this community thus} and life. For a few purses*of gold, a janissary ¢ an 4 

m ses, built low, without chimnies or windows: flat}cruelly proscribed and abused happens to die, his| bécome an aga, and such an aga as may, when he ‘ 


terraces, and sometimes domes form the roof. Alto- 
gether they appear like prisons or sepulchres. The 
whole city resembles a cemetery in the midst of a de- 
sert. 

“If you enter, you find nothing to compensate you 
for the gloom of the exterior. You lose yourselves 
in narrow, crooked streets, without pavement, and 
full of abrupt deelivities. You tread upon loose 
stones, and are enveloped in clouds of dust :—pieces 
of linen spread from the top of one house to another, 
increase the darkness of this labyrinth ;—which is 
rendered still more dismal aud disgusting by covered 
markets exhaling a most pestilential odour. <A few 


companion buries him clandestinely during the night,| thinks fit, either deprive you of life, or exact a ran- 
in the valley of Josaphat, within the purlieus of the| som for it. These executioners are thus multiplied ; 
temple of Solomon. Enter their habitation, and you lin every village of Judea. The only thing heard in 
find them in the most abject, squalid misery ; and | that country—the only species of justice administer- 
for the most part occupied in reading a mysterious | ed, is this—* Let him pay ten,—twenty,—thirly pur- 
book to their children, with whom again it becomes] ses; give him five hundred strokes of the bastinado ;— 
a manual for the instruction of the succeeding genera- | cut off his head. One outrage never fails to produce 
tion. What these wretched outlaws from the justice and | another still greater. If a peasant be robbed, it be- 7 
the compassion of the rest of mankind did five thou-| comes necessary to plunder his neighbour : for in or- 
sand years ago, they do still, Six times have they wit-| der to eseape the political justice of the pacha, the 
nessed the destruction of Jerusalem, and are not as| robber must obtain the means of paying for the firsi 
yet discouraged : nothing can operate to divert their| by the commission of a second crime The pacha, 
looks from Sion. We are surprised, no doubt, when| when he condescends to visit his district, instead of 












, id mean shops only serve to indicate the poverty of the | we observe the Jews scattered-over the face of the remedying and avenging the wrongs of the inhabi- f 
inhabitants,—and these are often shut, from an ap-|earth;—but to experience an astonishment much| tants, is himself, in fact, their most terrible scource é 
prehension that the Celi may pass by: not an indivi-| more lively, we have but to seek them in Jerusalem. | His arrival at Jerusalem is dreaded more than the A 
dual is to be seen in the streets, or at the gates of the The legitimate masters of Judea should be seen as} incursion of the most ferocious enemy: the shops pa f 
pr a? and then a peasant is discovered stealing they are in their own land—slaves and strangers;|shut;—the tenants of the mansion hide themselves 

a fraite of his tndens’y cater scltdte tedden they should be seen awaiting, under the most cruel|in the subterraneous passages of the city; some 


and oppressive of all despotisms, a king who is to| stretch themselves on their pallets and feign death ; 
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1 As we were at Jerusa- 
lem at the time of the pacha’s arrival, we can attest 


others fly to the mountains. 


the truth of this ctatement. The individual whom 
we saw, was, like most of the musselinen of this 
quarter, a slave to the most sordid avarice. In his 


quality of chief of the caravan of Mecca, he thought 
himself authorized to multiply his exactions, and 
there was no expedient of sapine which he did not 
practise under pretext of collecting means for the 
protection of the pilgrims. One of his most usual 
devices was that of fixing a very low maximum for 
With this the populace was 
delighted,—but the tradesmen shut their shops. The 
consequence was—a scarcity: the pacha ¢qhen made 
a secret compromise with the shopkeepers;—for a 
certain number of purses, he gave them permission 
to sell at any rate they pleased. They naturally 
sought to indemnify themselves for the sumsethey 


the price of provisions. 


had paid to him, by putting a most extravagant price 
their thus the populace, 
perishing a second time with hunger, was compelled 
to sacrifice almost every article of clothing in order 
to procure food. We saw him practise at Jerusalem 
a still more ingenious scheme of vexation. He sent 
his cavalry to pillage some Arabian farmers on the 
other side of the Jordan. These good folks who had 
paid the miri or tax, and who did not think that they 
were in a state of war, were surprised in the midst 


upon commodities, and 


of their tents and flocks, and robbed of about two} 


thousand five hundred goats and sheep;—an hun- 
dred calves; a thousand asses, and six mares of the 
best breed, The camels alone escaped. A Shiek 
called them from a distance, and drew them imto the 
mountains, where their milk constituted the sole re- 
source of their unfortunate owners. 

* An European would not readily imagine what 
the pacha did with this booty. He affixed to each of 


these animals a price of about treble its value. He 
then sent the whole of them so estimated to the 


butchers, to various individuals of Jerusalem, and to 
the chiefs of the adjacent villages. The alternative 
for the persons thus favoured, was to pay—or to suf- 
ter death. We confess that if we had not been our- 
selves eye witnesses of this accumulation of iniquity, 
we would not have believed it possible. 

“ The pacha retires at length—after having com- 
pletely drained Jerusalem. But in order to avoid 
paying the guards, and under the pretence of pro- 
viding an escort for the caravan, he generally takes 
with him all the troops to be found. The governor 
is then left with a handful of assistants who are in- 
sufficient for the purposes of the domestic police of 
the city, and altogether unequal to the task of pre- 
serving order throughout the country. The year 
preceding our visit, he was obliged to conceal him- 
his house, in order to elude the search of a 
band of robbers who had leaped over the walls, and 
attempted to plunder the city. 


self in 


* Atter the departure of the pacha, another evil, 
the consequence of his oppressions, usually displays 
itself. The oppressed villages rise in arms, and make 
war upon each other for the purpose of gratifying 
hereditary feuds. All communication is then cut off. 
Agriculture languishes in every direction. The pea- 
sant, during the night, lays waste the vy ineyard, and 
destroys the olive of his enemy. The pacha returns 
the following year, and exacts the same tribute from 
a diminished population. There must be then an ag- 
grayation of tyranny : and whole settlements are ex- 
terminated, in order to satisfy his thirst of rapine and 
of blood, The scene of desolation widens by degrees : 
the only objects which remain for the eye are houses, 
at distant intervals, crumbling to ruins, and near 
them burial places constantly augmenting in size. 
iivery year a hut perishes—a family disappears; and, 
at length, nothing but the cemetery remains to point 
out the spot upon which the village once stood.” 

(To be continued.) 


—-— 


Frugality is good, if liberality be joined with it. 
The first, is leaving off superfluous expenses; the 
last, bestowing them to the benefit of others that 
need. The first without the last, begins covetous- 
ness; the last without the first. begins prodigality ; 
both together make an excellent temper. : 
Penn's Fruits of Solitude. 








THE FRIEND. 





FOR THE FRIEND. 
ALBANY AND CAFFER-LAND. 
(Continued from page 139.) 


“ We kept along shore, and, in a little nook where 
a stream ot water ran down, to our great joy, a hip- 














eee 


they discovered it to be larger than they expected 
The bull elephant, called back by the cry of his 
young, again appeared, but totally different in aspect 
and even in form. His walk was quicker, his eye 
herce, his trunk elevated, and his head appeare d 
three times the size. My friend called to the Hot- 


popotamus suddenly lifted up its head close to us, and jtentot to look ; and he immediately replied in broken 


soon after a young ene, and then a still younger. 
We lay upon our oars enjoying the sight for near nalt 
an hour; they cannot remain long under water, or 
rather did not then: we were near enough to distin- 
guish every part of their heads ; they have the power 
of closing their nostrils, and when they come up for 
air,they make a hissing noise in distending them, 
' As this element does not fur- 
nish the animal with food of any kind, there seems 
no apparent cause for its going into the water but for 
rest and refreshment. When this family party had 
retired, we returned to our encampment, where an- 
other agreeable ev ening terminated the day’s amuse- 
ment.” 

* We resolved the following morning to pay an- 
other visit to the Fish river mouth, and on our road 
saw certain indications of an elephant being in the 
neighbourhood. 


and shake their ears. 


A large tree, a euphorbia, at least 
thirty feet high, had been just torn up by the roots, 
and Jay across the path; we, therefore kept close to 
the banks of the river, and avoided as much as pos- 
sible the bush. The elephant crosses the deepest 
rivers if not too broad; he walks on until out otf his 
depth, then plunges, and with his hind feet strikes 


the bottom and springs forward, then plunges again, !and made a furious attack. I 


until he gets across.’ 
“One of our party had just returned from a visit 
to a friend residing between the Bushman and Sun- 








mens dead!’ The alarm was extreme; but while 
the animal stood hesitating, the cry of the young 
sounded from a distant quarters, and the enraged 


father took the shortest cut towards them, crushing 


| English, * Yes, mynheer, dat is de elephant will make 


| the branches as he stalked along, and the party thus 
rent providentially escaped. 
| dead clephant, merely to examine it; for the Hotten- 


They went up to the 


tots leave the tusks till the flesh becomes softened, 
as it would take too much time to separate them. 
“The other el phant also proved to be a female. She 
had been fatally wounded by the first shot, and had 
fallen against a tree, which supported her almost as 
erect as if alive.” The Hottentots are wonderfully 
bold marksmen; they steal along naked, and never 
fire tll they almost touch the animal, as they pride 
themselves upon knowing the vulnerable parts, 
They finally reached the buffalo, cut down some in- 


tervening bush, took the oxen in, and dragged it 
out,” 


In a subsequent part of the work is the following 
narrative. “A party having pursued and fired seye- 
ral times at an enormous male elephant, the animal 
became enraged with the wounds inflicted on him, 
le tixed his eye on a poor 
fellow who stood at a little distance, whilst the rest of 
the party ran up a hill, The elephant, unable to pur- 
sue that track, chased the unfortunate man, and, in 


day rivers, and he gave me a very interesting detail) making a short turn round the bush, broke his own 


ot his excursion, 
single handed, two eiepnants and a buffalo. The 
following morning two Hottentot women called, and 
begged permission to accompany their husbands in 
the wagon to bring home the tiesh of the buttalo: 
this suggested to the gentlemen the idea of going aiso, 
and they set off, walking unarmed, by the side ot the 
~ When they got to the bush the wagoner 
gave notice that he would tie up the oxen, and then 
go in and cut away a path to draw the animal out, , 

* All the party went into the bush, the Hottentots 


wagon. 


first with their large guns, then their wives, and the} 


genticinen following. ‘I he first Hottentot trequent- 
iy spoke to his companions in a low voice, and was 
heard to say * look, look ; on enquiring the cause, he 
pointed out to them the fresh track or an elephant. 
The bush became thicker, and the sun had no power 
to shine through the thick,foliage; they passed the 
spot which the Hottentot marked out as the place 
where he had wounded the first elephant, and soon 
afterwards they saw the dead buttalo. ‘The party 
went on resolving to see the dead elephant, and wina- 
ing along through the bush till they came to a sand- 


Ihe day he arrived there, one 01 | Jeg, 
the Hottentots belonging to the farm had killed, | syit, 


j 
enormous strides. 


‘his accident, however, did not stop his pur- 
Instead of running, the elephant now made 
The party on the hill saw the ut- 
ter impossibility of the man’s escape. His utmost 
i speed seemed as nothing compared with the encmy's 
|vigantic movements. In a few seconds he overtook 
| the object of his pursuit, twisted him in his trunk, 
j}and trampled him to death! then raising the body 
\from the ground, threw it into a tree. The elephant 
jnow returned towards the bush, apparently suffering 
}much from the wounds he had received. The female 
lcame out to meet him, and endeavoured, by placing 
jher shoulder under him, to enable him to walk off. 
| Another shot, however, brought him down, and his 
}mate left him, One of the party then fired at her, 
| but only with small shot, which made no impression. 
|It had the effect, however, of increasing her rage, 
land she pursued the officer who fired. He fled, be- 
llieving death inevitable, and fell at the moment the 
|elephant reached him. As he lay flat on the ground 
|the animal did not use her trunk, but darted at him 
{with her tusk, (fortunately she had but one,) she 
|missed her aim,and tore up the ground within an 
lin¢h of his shoulder, At the instant she was about 


: 





lutl, the Hottentots pointed out one of the carcases | to trample on him, an intrepid young highlander ad- 
at a distance, lying on another sand hill, but on look- | yanced within a few paces, fired, and mortally wound- 
ing at it for a second, it appeared to move, and the|ed the elephant, who quitted her prey, rushed into 


Hottentot discovered that it was a young calf by the 
side of the cow. The whole party unmediately went 
on, and when within musket shot, they found that 
there were two calves lying by their dead mother — 
a piteous and interesting sight! The young ones 
rose, and some dogs that the Hottentots had imcau- 
tious!y taken into the bush, barked violently. At 
this moment the bushes moved, and the stupendous 
father stalked in; he looked around him quietly and 
even sorrowfully, and after viewing the party fora 
second, he walked on, and was soon hid behind some 
trees,” 

* The situation they had placed themselves in had 
now become extremely critical ; the bush was con- 
tinuous for miles in extent, and where to fly in case 
of an attack was very difficult to determine. They 
were all warned not to run against the wind; and 
the direction of the house was pointed out as well as 
circumstances would allow ; Lut while they were de- 
bating the matter, the dogs ran in among the young 
elephants; they set up a deafening yell, and made 
directly towards the party, some oi whom lay down 
by the path, with the hope of seizing the smallest 
calf, but they were 


o 
> 


lad to make their escape, as} 


the bushes, and died. The stupendous male ele- 
| phant measured eighteen feet in height.” 


| 
oO 


“ The very hairs of your head are all numbered.” 
Matt. x. 30. 


The insect that with puny wing 
Just shoots along one summer ray ; 
The flow’ret, which the breath of spring 
Wakes into life for half a day; 
The smallest note, the slenderest hair— 
All feel our common Father's care. 


Even from the glories of his throne 
He bends, to view this wandering ball ; 
Sees all, as if that all were one; 
i Loves one, as if that one were all; 
{ Rolls the swift-planets in their spheres, 
And counts the sinner’s lonely tears. 
CUNNINGHAM. 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 


The effect of genuine religion, is to produce 
in the heart, an enlarged, comprehensive, yet 
discriminating charity ; while it is not blind to 
the blemishes and imperfections, it is prompt 
to perceive, and ever disposed duly to estimate, | 
what is good or excellent under every diversity 
of form and profession. And notwithstand-| 
ing the many excrescences with which chris-| 
tianity, at different periods, has been encum- 
bered, it perhaps may be said, that under all 
its modifications, its benign and renovating 
spirit has not failed to diffuse itself, to infix its| 
divine impress, and to leave indelible traces of 
its influence upon the habits, the institutions, 
and the dispositions of men. Though it be) 
said, “the light shiffeth in darkness, and the 
darkness comprehended it not,’ may we not) 
nevertheless conclude, that all were not equal- 
ly enveloped in the darkness, even in times of 
the greatest declension, and that in spite of the 
tares of the enemy—the weeds of superstition 

-the briars and thorns of scholastic divinity, 
there were yet some spots, whereim the * good 
seed’ could take root, spring up and endure? 
Among many other circumstances which might] 
be deduced from history, to confirm the pro- 
priety of these reflections, is the following in- 
teresting account of a most singular fraternity, 
which having its erigin in the midst of monkish 
blindness, has continued from century to centu-| 
ry to dispense its benefactions. 








From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF MERCY. 


Two or three days after my arrival in Pisa, I was 
talking in the street with an Italian gentleman, when 
about thirty fellows came round the corner, walking 
two and two, not soberly as pious folks move in pro- 
cession, but with stout manly strides, and wearing a 
very uncouth disguise. They were clothed in black 
sackcloth from top to toe, girded round the waist; 
and the hood not only came over the head, but fell 
before the face down to the breast, with two small 
peep-holes for the eyes. Each carried a rosary in his 
hand, and each at his shoulders bore a black broad- 
brinmed hat. To my enquiries of who they were, my 
companion answered, “ La Miscricordia.” Whether, | 
owing to the word misericordia, or to their sackcloth 
and rosaries, or both, or what | know not, but with- 
out further question I set them down in my mind as 
penitents on their way to some sort of devotion ;) 


and very sorry I was they could not be aghast} 
at their own consciences without wearing so fright-| 
ful an appearance. 

It happened within a week that a house under re-| 
pair, on the Lung-Arno, fell down, with the excep- 
tion of the front wall, on the workmen, who had in-| 
cautiously disturbed the foundation. | was on the| 
opposite side of the river, ignorant of what had oc-| 
casioned the noise and the dense cloud of dust, till 
the wind slowly wafted it away, and the mischief| 
was clear before me. Four were buried in the ruins, 
and a fifth clung to the wall, with his feet upon the 
window-sill at the second story, whither he had 
leaped from the room at the moment of the crash. 
As soon as the panic would allow any one to act, a| 
long ladder, lying before the house, was raised, and | 
the poor fellow slowly moved from his dangerous 
situation. As he reached the ground in satiety, a 
loud bell in the city tolled once, then stopped, and 
tolled again, and I heard the crowd about me say, 
“ Hark! there is the bell of the Misericordia! they | 
will soon be here!” ‘Those in the neighbourhood 
brought ladders of various sizes, and spades, and 
pick-axes, to be in readiness, Presently across the 
bridge came those black penitents,as I had imagined 
them, hastening almost at a run, and bearing a litter 
on their shoulders, The crowd made way for them, | 











| bore him to the hospital. 


| cloth 
| that two of them wore black silk stockings. 


THE 


FRIEND. 


and they climbed into the ruins at the back of the 
house, with the spades and pickaxes, From the mo- 
ment they came, not a word was spoken; all was 
hushed, even the sorrowful cries of the relations, 
waiting forthe event. In a short while the Brothers 
brought out one of the sufferers, insensible and 
grievously bruised ; they placed him in the litter, and| 
By that time a party of 
soldiers arrived, who kept the crowd back from the| 
front wall, lest that also should fall; while the 
Brothers, regardless of the danger, still worked on. 
and indefatigably. | saw three of the buried work- 
men brougit from the ruin and carried to the hospi-} 
tal; the fourth was killed, and they bore away his} 
body on a bier. 

After having witnessed this dauntless and perse 
vering conduct on the part of the Brotherhood of} 
Mercy, | was continually making inquiries about} 
them. I was told it was a very ancient institution, 
first established in Florence; thatthe Brothers were 
very numerous in all the Tuscan cities, and that their} 
duty was to be always ready to succour any person 
in distress. “ Are they priests?” “No; only a cer- 
tain number of priests are permitted to join them.’ 
* Then it is not a religious establishment?” * Not at 
all; and their charity is so general, that they would 
render the same assistance to you, a foreigner and a 
heretic, as to one of their Catholic citizens. They 
never inquire into creeds; it is enough that a fellow 
being stands’in need of their exertions,” 





The next time their bell tolled, I hurried from my 


lodgings te attend them on their errand. They 
walked very fast, and not a word was spoken. Ata 


sien from their chief, the litter from time to time was 
changed to different shoulders. | followed them to 
the further end of the city, on the south side of the 
Arno, and they stopped before a little chapel, where 
a pgor old woman lay on the steps with her leg bro-| 
ken. The litter, a covered one, was placed on the} 
ground by her side; then, without a word, but with 
the utmost attention and gentleness, they placed her | 
within it, and immediately it was raised again on 
their shoulders. One of the Brothers asked her 
some questions in a whisper, and she replied that she 
felt no pain, but was very faint; upon which the} 
covering of the litter was pulled up higher, and as} 
they bore her to the hospital, they stopped two or| 
three times at the turnings of the streets, in order to 
dispose the covering so as to afford ber as much air| 
as possible, and at the same time to shelter her from | 
the sun. Such quiet and unatlected benevolence, | 
such a tender regard for the ease and comfort of this} 
poor woman, showed the Brothers to me in another | 
light, and I was rejoiced to see that their kindness | 
was equal to their heroism. ‘They no longer appear-| 
ed to me so uncouth; and, as | continued to walk 
near them, it struck me there was a very benignant} 
expression in a pair of eyes seen through their sack- 
masks. I also observed, below their habits, 
This 
rather surprised me; but I learnt that all ranks of 
persons enrolled in the Misericordia,—trades- 
men, gentlemen, nobles, and the Grand Duke him-! 
self. 


are 


Not to detain the reader by particularising a varie- 
ty of circumstances under which, both in Pisa and 
florence, | have watched the prompt attendance of 


| the Brothers, | proceed to give you a short historical 


account of the institution, ‘This has been done, and 
in the highest terms of praise, by the late Professor 
Pictet, in the “ Bibliothéque Universelle” for 1822; 
and it appears he was the first traveller who consid- 
ered them worthy of such notice. Upon reference to 
several Italian works, especially to that of Placido 
Landini, | am sorry to observe many inaccuracies in 
the professors account, | shall therefore follow those 
writers who have derived their information directly 
from the archives of the establishment; adding to 
them what | have learnt through the kindness of 
several gentlemen, “ Capi di Guardia” to the com- 
pany. 

Those who contend we excel our forefathers in hu- 
manity and charity, will be surprised to hear that the 
Campagnia della Misericordia, the most conspicuous, 
even in the present day, for those virtues, has exist- 
ed for nearly six hundred years within the walls oa| 


Florence, it was established in 1240; and its origin 
' 


|of a cracia (three farthines; 


jand the difficulty of conquering a bad habit ¢ 
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was extremely curious. At that period of the Re 

public, when the citizens were acquiring immens: 
profits from the manufacture of woolen cloth, th 
city-porters were numerous, and usually took their 
stand round the church of the Baptistery, near the 
Cathedral. In fact, for the most part, they lived 
there; and during the intervals of work, they at 
their meals and drank their wine, or played at va- 
rious games, either on the Piazza, or in the sheds 
erected for their accommodation. One among them, 
Piero di Luca Boorsi, an old and devout man. was 
highly seandalized at the cursing and swearing of his 
companions. Therefore, as their elder, he proposed 
that he who should hereafter take God's or the Vir 


| gin’s name in vain, should be muleted to the amount 


and that the said crazia 
should be dropped through a hole into a cer- 
tain box, so that an end might be put to such a 
and siniul conversation. 


small 
vain 
To this the porters agreed, 
used 
the box to be well nigh filled. Piero then reminded 
them that, for the benefit of their souls, the content 
of the box ought to be employed in acts of charity 


and made the following proposal : * Let us,” said he 


“purchase with part of this money six litters, to 
serve fur the six divisions of the city, and let us in 
turns attend with them. Thus we shall be in read 

ness to carry to their houses, or to the hospital, all 
thase who may be taken with sudden illness, or who 
fall from a scaffolding, or otherwise be grievously in 
jured in our streets, and stand in need of their fellow 
creatures’ assistance; and we will also carry to the 
churches the bodies of such as may fall down dead 
or be slain, or be drowned; and let us agree that for 
each several journey of this sort, the porters shall re 

ceive a giulio (sixpence) from the Lox.” This not 
only met with approbation, but each individual took 
an oath to observe it. Their 
they pursued them with so much diligence and 
charity (says their chronicler) that every man in the 
city greatly applauded these porters, sometimes ofter- 
ing them three giuli, as a present, for a single jour- 
ney; but this the old man, Piero, would not allow 
bidding them perform their duty, cheerfully and 
without bribes, and to wait for their farther reward 
in eternity. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


labours began, and 


ities 
FOR THE FRIEND 

I have always thought the Eulogium on 

Rum one of the happiest effusions of its gifted 

author. The following jeu d esprit, which 


jis taken from the New York Enquirer, has 


brought the eulogium so forcibly to my mind, 
that | thought they would make together a 
sprightly and not uninstructive article for th 
Friend. To take up and pursue the vers 
pleasant allegory of the New York paper, | 
may add that | entirely dissent from the re 
spectful notice he takes of “ Monsieur Bran 


dy,” for | have often looked at “bis ruddy 


and high coloured cheeks,” and confess my- 


self unable to see any beauty in their maho 
gany tint. As to his smartness and piquaney 
1 see nothing like them about him. His eyes 
are bloodshot and fiery—without any of the 
clear sparklings of intellect. He is essentially 
a low fellow—addicted to tobacco and swear- 
ing, and like all the fraternity, a notorious 


gambler. 
There is another gentleman, of the same 
trade, one Cordial, of more insinuating ad- 


dress than any of the others—a smooth faced 
and perfumed dandy, whose great ambition js 
to be admitted at the morning calls and even 
ing parties of the fair sex. So winning are 
his ways, that if once he gains entrance he is 
very apt to become a constant visiter, and 
even to win access to the nursery and the 
dressing room. Brandy and Whiskey ave 
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a 


bosom friends of this Cordial, who takes every 
opportunity to introduce them to his acquaint- 
ance, and is always ready, and seldom fails to 
give place to them in the end. I have known 
him to dress himself up as a physician, and 
pretend to be very knowing in diseases of the 
stomach; such as dyspepsia and cholic, when 
he could gain admittance into a family in no 
other way. ‘To tell the truth, he generally 
succeeds in his first attempts in relieving pain, 
but then in all the cases | have examined, he 
has saddled himself upon the family at a heavy 
expense to them, so that they have found the 
physician a greater evil than the distemper. 
! have more fear of this fellow, Cordial, than 
of any other of this gang of swindlers, and for 
this reason, that he makes it his business to 
please and cajole the ladies, and is admitted 
into society where neither of his accomplices 
dare show their faces. 

it is mortifying to be obliged to expose 
one’s professional brethren, and to proclaim to 
the world their foibles and want of principle; 
but I should leave my readers imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the danger they are in, if I did 
not also caution them against Dr. Opium. 
This ce Jebrate xd physician, it is well known, is 
a grave and learned Turk; and while he keeps 
to the proper business of his profession, has 
always been eminently useful to the world. 
How he first became acquainted with Whiskey 
and Brandy 1 have never heard, but as the 
latter have been outlawed in Turkey for their 
many crimes, I presume they first met in 
I’rance or Ireland. Notwithstanding his high 
reputation, these fellows have gained such in- 
fluence over him, that he has actually intro- 
duced them to his patients as their best 
friends. I have known him to continue his 
visits in a family, on the footing of a private 
and confidential friend, long after he has cured 
the patient; and however degrading and mor- 
tifying it is to acknowledge, that so learned a 
man can be a thorough scoundrel, it is noto- 
rious, that this intimacy has always ended in 
introducipg Brandy and Whiskey upon the 
same intimate terms as himself. The only 
safe course that can be pursued with hin, is to 
pay him his fee, and turn him out of doors the 
moment he has cured the patient. 

A WATER DRINKER. 


j=? Caution.—A southern paper admonishes the 
public to be on their guard against two suspicious 
persons named Brandy and Whiskey, who are now 
prowling about the country maltreating and destroy- 
ing a great number of people. It is said that they 
mean. to reside for some time in this city. They 
have been pointed out to us in company with a third 
-uffian who calls himself Rum. Whiskey is a foreign- 
er. He has lived several years in Scotland, and is 


vell known in Ireland, where he passed himself off 


under the assumed names of Farintosh and Potyean. 
Since his emigration to this country, he resided a 
long while at Monongahela. He is now a regularly 
naturalized citizen, and may be met with at all hours 
of the day or night in the hotels and streets of New 
York. He is a mean looking, yellow-faced fellow, 
who generally mixes himself up with persons of very 
opposite characters. We have seen him arm-and- 
arm with Messrs. Sugar and Lemon. When so sup- 
ported he always gets into hot water, and is very 
quarrelsome. All three of them go into the streets 
punching every body they meet, staggering some and 
knocking down others. No better evidence can be 
given of the effects of “evil communication” than 
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this, for Sugar and Lemon, when out of Whiskey’s in- 
fluence, are very respectable and harmless people. 
Sugar is particularly sweet tempered, but when | 
Whiskey gets hold of him all his sweetness melts | When our bold fathers cross’d th’ Atlantic wave 
away. The habits of Whiskey are all low, and| And here arriv'’d—a weak defenceless band, 
though some of them keep up a secret intercourse | Pray, what became of all the tribes so brave— 
with him, yet he is not publicly recognized by the| The savage owners of this happy land ? 
members of “ Good Society.” Monsieur Brandy, on | Were they sent headlong to the realms below 
the other hand, is more genteel, and may occasionally By doom of battle? friend, I answer, no. 
be encountered at the tables of persons of condition. 
He sat opposite to us yesterday, and behaved very 
becomingly, probably because the company took 
scarcely any notice of him. His complexion is rud- 
dy and high coloured, and his genera! manner spirit- 
ed and agreeable. In matters of taste he is remarka- 
ble for smartness and piquancy. Brandy is a French- 
man by birth, and belongs to the ancient family of 
De Cognac. It is to be lamented that a person 
with such gentlemanly capacities should ever mingle 
with people of such bad odour as Whiskey and Rum. 
This Rum is a decided ruffian. His very looks con- 
demn him. His face is of a dark sallow hue, and 
from the unpleasant effluvia which proceed from him, 
we suspect he is sadly unclean in his habits, and has 
an antipathy to water, and yet he is a monstrous 
coxcomb, and is always admiring his own appear- 
ance in a glass. Fortunately he seldom intrudes 
into the company of gens comme il faut. He delights 
to linger about pot-houses and ship-yards, and to 
blow it out with daily labourers and sailors. It is 
shrewdly conjectured that he is fond of drink, for he 
may be generally met with about “grog time.’ 
Rum is manifestly of West India origin. The prin- 
cipal seat of the family is on the plantations of Ja- 
maica, although some of the illegitimate branches 
have resided for several years in Vew England, where 
their influence is most unfavourable to the proverbial 
“ steady habits” of the country. The individual who 
is now in New York, is from the West Indies. He is 
called by those who know him *“ Old Jamaica,” to 
distinguish him from his New-England kinsman. 
From these descriptions our readers may be able to 
discover and avoid these suspicious characters. All 
connection with them is disreputable, and great inju- 
ry to health, purse and fame, must attend ‘the slight- 
est intimacy. N.Y. Enquirer. 


(For in whatever breast it rears its throne, 
Like Turkish monarchs, rum must rule alone.) 


































Our fathers were too wise to think of war; 
They knew the woodlands were not quickly past; 
They might have met with many an ugly scar— 
Lost many a foretop—and been beat at last. 
But Rum, assisted by his son Disease, 
Perform’d the business with surprising ease. 


And would our western brethren be less proud, or 
In other words, throw by the gun and drum— 

For ducks and squirrels save their lead and powder 
And send the tawny rogues some pipes of Rum— 

I dare predict they all would gladly suck it; 

And ev'ry mother’s son soon kick the bucket. 


But lo! the ingratitude of Adam’s race! 

Tho?’ all these clever things to Rum we owe, 
Gallons of ink are squirted in his face ; 

And his bruis’d back is bang’d with many a blow. 
Some hounds of note have rung his fun’ral knell, 


And ev’ry puppy joins the gen’ral yell. 


So have I seen, (the simile is fine, 

And wonderfully pat, tho’ rather old,) 
When rising Phoebus shot his ray benign, 

A flock of sheep come skipping from the fold ; 
Some restless sheep cries baa; and all the throng, 
Ewes, rams, lambs, wethers bellowing pour along. 


But fear not, Rum! tho’ fiercely they assail, 
And none but I, thy bard, thy cause defend, 
Think not thy foes, tho’ num’rous, shall prevail, 
Thy power diminish, or thy being end. 
Tho’ spurn’d from table and the public eye, 

In the snug closet, safely shalt thou lie. 


And oft when Sol’s proud chariot quits the sky, 

And humbler Cynthia mounts her one horse chair; 
To that snug closet shall thy vot’ry fly, 

And wrapt in darkness keep his orgies there— 
Lift the full bottle, joyous to his head, 
Then, great as Cesar, reel sublime to bed. 

Disappointments and Resignation.—Disappoint- 
ments, that come not by our own folly, they are the 
trials or correction of heaven; and it is our own 
fault if they prove not our advantage. To repine at 
them does not mend the matter; it is only to grum- 
ble at our Creator. But to see the hand of God in 
them, with a humble submission to his will, is the 
way to turn water into wine, and engage the great- 
est love and mercy on our side. We must needs dis- 
order ourselves, if we only look at our losses. But if 
we consider how little we deserve what is left, our 
passion will cool, and our murmurs will turn into 
thankfulness. If our hairs fall not to the ground, 
less do we, or our substance, without God’s provi- 
dence. Nor can we fall below the arms of God, how 
low soever it be we fall; for though ovr Saviour’s 
passion is over, his compassion is not; that never 
fails his humble, sincere disciples; in him they find 
more than all that they lose in the world.—Penn’s 
Fruits of Solitude. 


EULOGIUM ON RUM. 
Arise! ye pimpled tippling race, arise ! 
From every town and village tavern come! 
Show your red noses, and o’erflowing eyes, 
And help your poet chaunt the praise of Rum. 
The cordial drop, the morning dram I sing, 
The mid-day toddy and the evening sling. 








Hail, mighty Rum! and by this general name 
I call each species—whiskey, gin or brandy : 
(The kinds are various—but the effect the same; 
And so I choose a name that’s short and handy ; : 
For, reader, know, it takes a deal of time, 
To make a crooked word lie smooth in rhyme.) 


Hail, mighty Rum! thy song inspiring merit 
Is known to many a bard in these our days: 
Apollo’s drink they find, is void of spirit— 
Mere chicken broth— insipid as their lays; 
And pleas’d they'd give a riv’let—aye, a sea 
Of tuneful water for one quart of thee ! 


Hail, mighty Rum! how wond’rous is thy power! 
Unwarmed by thee how would our spirits fail, 
When dark December comes, with aspect sour, 
And sharp as razor, blows the northern gale ! 
And yet thou’rt grateful in that sultry day, 


When I behold a fashionable table set out in all} 
When raging Sirius darts his fervid ray. 


its magnificence, I fancy that I see gouts and drop- 
sies, fevers and lethargies, with other innumerable 
distempers, lying in ambuseade among the dishes, 
Nature delights in the most plain and simple dict, 
Every animal, but man, keeps to one dish. Herbs 


Hail, mighty Rum! to thee the wretched fly ; 
And find a sweet oblivion of their woes; 

Lock’d in thy arms as in the grave, they lie— 
Forget their kindred—and forgive their foes— 

And Lethe’s stream, (so much extoll’d by some 


a third. Man falls upon every thing that comes in 
In ancient times,) I shrewdly guess, was Rum. 


his way ; not the smallest fruit or excrescence of the 

earth, scarce a berry or a mushroom can escape him. 
Addison. 

The reflections on a day well spent, furnishes us 

with joys more pleasing than ten thousand triumphs, 
Thomas a Kempis. 


Hail, mighty Rum! what can thy power withstand— 
E’en lordly reason flies thy dreadful face! 

And health, and joy, and all the lovely band 
Of social virtues, shun thy dwelling place ; 


are the food of this species, fish of that, and flesh of 
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ELISHA BATES AND THE BEREAN. 
(Continued from page 133.) 


And as the Sandy Foundation Shaken was fre- 
quently referred to in ancient times by the enemies, 
as it is in modern times by the pretended friends of 
the Society, in proof that they held opinions which 
they did not, and in consequence of that circumstance 
was often mentioned in the explanations which 
Friends gave of their belief, some little notice of that 
treatise will be proper to be given here. 

W. Penn and Geo. Whitehead were engaged in a 
public dispute with a certain T. Vincent and three 
others—the principal points of controversy were: 
« Of God, subsisting in ‘three distinct and separate 
persons.” 

The impossibility of God's pardoning sinners 
[without] a plenary satisfaction. ’ 

’ The justification of impure persons by imputative 
righteousness. 

The debate was conducted with rudeness on the 
part of Vincent and his coadjutors, and finally broken 
up without allowing our friends an opportunity to 
state their principles. W. Penn appealed to the pub- 
lic in print—stated the points in question, and endea- 
voured to show the inconsistency of his opponent’s 
principles—such was the occasion and character of 
the Sandy Foundation Shaken. 


It was at once understood by his enemies as a 
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he replies: “ Nothing less: they believe in the Holy 
Three, or Trinity of Father, Word, and Spirit, accord- 
ing to Scripture. And that these three are truly and| 
properly one ; of one nature, as well as wit. But 
they are very tender of quitting Scripture terms| 
and phrases, for scuooLmen’s; such as pisTincT and 
SEPARATE PERSONS and sussisTENcEs, &c. are; from| 
whence people are apt to entertain gross ideas and| 
notions of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” p. 682. 
Then six years after this was written the article ex-| 
tracted in the pamphlet, which gave the Berean so} 
much uneasiness. But had he read the foregoing, 
he possibly might not have considered the other so 
* incautious and obscure.” 


Geo. Whitehead, who was engaged with W. Penn| 
in the dispute with T. Vincent and others, also gave 
his testimony on the subject before us. W. Maddox, 
one of Vincent’s coadjutors, made the following ob- 
jection against Penn and Whitehead : “ You, by re- 
fusing to call them three divine Hees, have made it 
manifest that your quarrel is not with the word ‘ per- 
son,’ as some then apprehended; but with the doc- 
trine, or fundamental truth expressed by the three 
persons, viz. the modal distinction, and essential union 
or oneness of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” To 
which Geo, Whitehead replies: “It was evident to 
many, that we found fault with your miscalling and 
misrepresenting the Father, the Word, and Spirit, 
and never in the least opposed, nor questioned there 





denial of the divinity of Christ, and W. Penn was being Three such as mentioned in the Scripture, to 


consequently committed to prison. But as this was 
not his intention, he did not choose to lie under the 
imputation, and accordingly wrote a piece which he 
called “ Innocency with her open Face, presented by 
way of apology for the book entitled the Sandy 
Foundation Shaken.” On the publication of this 


“ Apology,” he was released from prison, but his open | 
enemies ceased not to refer to the Sandy Foundation | 


wit, The Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; but there 
openly confessed to the fundamental truth of them, 
in Scripture terms.” See Divinity of Christ, &c. by 
Geo. Whitehead, p. 23. 

In reply to the charge of Arianism and Socinian- 
ism, Geo. Whitehead says: 

“ We had not our principles from either Arius or 
Socinus, neither did we ever deny the divinity of 


in proof of his holding the very same opinions which) Christ, or of his being of the same substance with 
are now attempted to be fixed on him and his breth-| the Father, as Arius or Socinus and others are ac- 


ren, by “ professed admirers of their lives and prin-| 


ciples.” 


William Penn, in the very treatise thus misrepre-| 


sented, in ancient and in modern times, expresses 
himself in the following terms: “ Mistake me not, 
we never have denied a Father, Word, and Spirit, 


cused: so that therein we are very unjustly com- 
pared and misrepresented, for which I can say, the 
Lord forgive these our prejudiced opposers.” And 
after enumerating several other charges which had 
been made against them, he proceeds: “ And now 


| we are falsely reckoned Socinians, and most injurious- 


which are one, but men’s inventions.” Select Works,| jy accused with denying the divinity of Christ, the Son 


». 21. 

But Wm. Penn not only declared, 20 years after 
this, what he and his friends ever believed and con- 
stantly maintained, but in the intermediate time gave | 
a number of Testimonies, not less pointed than that 





which the Berean would represent as the most ob- 
scure and incautious he has seen among Friends’ 
writings. 

In 1692, the Editors of the Athenian Mercury, a’ 
periodical paper, made an attack on the Society of| 
Friends, and exhibited many false charges against 
them, in relation to their religious principles. Among 
others of this description, they charged them with 
denying the Trinity : and brought in proof, a quota- 
tion from Penn’s Sandy Foundation, saying, * For 
the scripture no where calls God the Holy Three of 
Israel, but Holy One of Israel ;” though in the edi- 
tion I have of Penn’s works, I do not find the pass- 
age exactly in those words. To this charge of the 
Mercury, William Penn replies, “ But you should in 
justice have added, of persons, with all the school 
niceties and distinctions that belong to that sort of 
explication of scripture, for to that only it is your 
first proof refers, viz. [the passage from the Sandy 
Foundation] and adds, “ three persons are not to 
be found in the Bible.” ‘ Your proof,’ continues 
he, “from 1 John v. 7. There are three that bear | 
record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Ho- 
ly Ghost, and these three are one,” will not support | 
your charge, because it contains not the matter con-| 
troverted in it, viz. Three Persons, for that is the 
point in controversy. Let it suffice, if you please, 
that we believe the scripture, though we reject THaT| 
interpretation ; and that we own THREE WITNESSES, | 
and that those THREE are one, without allowing the, 
intricacy and confusion of the scnoots.” Select 
Works, p. 672. 

In his Key, he hasa section headed, “ Of the HoLy 
THREE, or Scripture Trinity,” which states a “ perver- 
sion,” “The Quakers deny the rainity.” To which! 


| God over all, blessed for ever. John 15. 


of God, which we are ever always clear of; still con- 
fegsing him, according to the Scriptures, both in his 


| sufferings, dominion, and glory, who is the same 


yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” See Divinity of 
Christ, pages, 32, 33, 34, 38, 39, and Bevan’s Defence, 
p. 41. 

Richard Claridge, in a treatise, entitled “ An 
Essay on the Doctrine of Christ’s Satisfaction,” &c. 
Says: 

“That which W. Penn refuted [in the Sandy 
Foundation} was not the doctrine of the Holy Trini- 
ty, as it is declared in the Scriptures of truth: but 
the notion of three distinct and separate persons, as the 
title page plainly shows; or the trinity of distinct and 
separate persons in the unity of essence, p. 12. The 
imagined trinity, p. 16. For W. P. sincerely owned 
and doth own the Scripture trinity of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost.” 

Geo. Fox, in a paper which he wrote from Wor- 
cester prison, says: “* We believe, concerning God, 
the Father, Son, and Spirit, according to the testimo- 
ny of the Holy Scripture, which we receive and em- 
brace as the most authentic and perfect declaration 
of Christian faith, being indited by the Holy Spirit 
of God, that nevererrs. ist. That there is one God 
and Father, of whom are all things. 2dly. That 
there is one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom all things 


were made, John 1. and 17. Rom, 9.; who was glo- 


rified with the Father before the world began, who is 


( That there 
is one Holy Spirit, the promise of the Father and the 


| Son, and Leader, and Sanctifier, and Comforter of 


his people. 4 John 5. And we further believe, as the 


| Holy Scriptures soundly and sufficiently express, that 


these Three are one, even the Father, the Word, and 
Spirit.” 

Robert Barclay, in his Apology Vindicated, after 
denying the charge of agreeing with the Socinians, 


|says: “ For I freely acknowledge, according to the 


Scripture, that the Spirit of God proceedeth from the 
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Father and the Son, and is God.” 
London fol. ed, 1691, page 745. 
Geo. Whitehead, in his works, p. 195, says: “ The 
Holy Scripture Trinity, or Three thereby meant, we 
never questioned, but believed ; as also the unity ot 
essence ; that they are one substance, one divine in- 


Barclay’s Wor! 


finite Being, and also we question not, but sincerely 
believe the relative properties of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, according to Holy Scripture testimony, 
Matt. 28, 19, and that these Three are One. 1 John 
eS 

The Act of Toleration passed in 1689, contained a 
profession of faith, drawn up by Geo. Whitehead, 
John Vaughton, W. Mead, and John Osgood, on be- 
half of the Society, which was as follows: “1 profess 
faith in God, the Father, and in Jesus Christ, his 
Eternal Son, the true God, and in the Holy Spirit, 
one God, blessed for ever; and do acknowledge the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, 
be given by divine inspiration.” 
3. p. 234. 

I could greatly enlarge the list of quotations, but 
I am willing to feave the subject for the present. The 
reader will perceive that | have not taken a few ot 
the most obscure and incautious expressions which 
were to be found in the writings of our early Friends 
—that I have published nothing on the Trinity—no- 
thing of the doctrine of distinctions, but what is clear- 
ly and fully expressed by almost every writer of emi 
nence in the Society. 

I am aware that the views which I have presented 
of the character of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
interest we have in him, is the great and principal 
cause of the hostility which has been manifested 
against me, and thus I may adopt the language 
“ The reproaches of them that reproached thee are 
fallen on me”—* for thy sake we are killed all the 
day long, we are accounted as sheep for the slaugh- 
ter.” Butthough I regret the existence of this state 
of things in what is called religious society—though 
I mourn over the condition >f those who are denying 
the Lord that bought them, yet I am willing to bear 
my portion of the reproaches and sufferings of the 
present day. If, with Moses, we esteem the re- 
proaches of Christ, greater riches than the treasures 
of Egypt, we may also remember, with consolation, 
the blessings pronounced on those who should be 
hated, and have their names cast out as evil, for the 
Son of man’s sake. 

(To be continued.) 
——e— 


A BRIEF MEMOIR OF SOLOMON UNDER- 


HILL. 
(Concluded from page 141.) 

During his last illness, which was a complication oi 
diseases, he suffered much, especially from an asthme- 
tic affection, which rendered his breathing laborious 
and painful, and at times prevented his lying down. 


0 


Gough’s Hist, vo! 


| Under these afflicting sensations he was ardently con- 


cerned that he might be preserved in patience, and in 
resignation to the Lord's will; remarking, that as he 
had not been tried with much bodily suffering through 
life, he feared his patience might not hold out to the 
end. This concern kept him so steadily on the watch, 
that he seldom made any complaint, meekly and calmly 
submitting to every dispensation of an all-wise Prévi- 
dence, however painful. Although his bodily weak- 
ness and infirmity was great, yet through divine mercy 
his understanding remained clear and collected until 
the close: his mind was preserved in quietude and 
holy confidence, trusting in the mercy and mediation 
of our adorable Redeemer, and looking forward to the 
period of his release from the pains and conflicts ot 
time with a hope full of immortality and eternal lite. 
The hour of death is emphatically styled,“ an honest 
hour”—at this awful season dissimulation vanishes. 
and the great realities of the world to come force 
themselvesonourview. Sucha moment is calculated 
to try the foundation on which the Christian’s hope {cr 
eternity rests, and in the instance of this dear friend 
we have another, added tothat innumerable company 
of faithful witnesses that have laid down their lives in 
the full assurance of salvation through the mediation 
and atonement of a crucified Saviour, “ looking unto 
Jesus, the author and finisher of their faith.” 
Throughout the whole course of his illness his con- 
fidence in the rectitude of the principles and doctrines 
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he held, remained unshaken, and his mind appeared 
peaceful and satisfied in the retrospect of his endea- 
vours to withstand the torrent of infidelity. He uttered 
many weighty and instructive expressions indicating 
the sweet and heavenly frame of his spirit, and gave 
much excellent advice to his children and others who 
attended upon him. 

A few weeks previous to his decease, he address- 
ed two of his children nearly as follows: viz. 

** My dear children, | expect soon to leave you, I 
feel as though my time here would not be long, and 
the prospect isan agreeable one, though | should have 
been willing to have attended meetings a little longer 
with my friends, but it does not seem likely that ] 
shall, and | think I may say with David, ‘although my 
house be not so with God, yet he hath made with mean | 


everlasting covenant, ordered in all things and sure,’ | 


and | believe I have witnessed that, which will enable 


me to adopt the language of the apostle;*l am cru-| 


cified with Christ ; nevertheless | e: yet not J, but 
Christ liveth in me, and the life which I now live in 
the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God.’ |] 
hope, dear children, you will be civeh up to do the 
Master’s will ; he hath done much for you, and is 





calling for faithfulness at your hands, thou in an es-| 


pecial manner, dear ————, seeing thou hast been 
brought to join our Society, mayest thou stand firm | 
im the truth, and faithfully discharge the duties which 


devolve upon thee, | have remembered the declara- 
tion of the Prophet; ‘ Strangers shall stand and feed 
your flocks, and the sons of the tien shall be your 


ploughme n and your vinedresse 

A few days after, he said to his eldest son, * [ shall 
not be here long, and I do not know that I| desire it. 
i feel peace of mind; | think | feel an assurance that 
enables me to say, ‘| know that if my earthly house 
of this tabernacle were dissolved, Vhave a building 
of God, an house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens ;’” then turning to his daughter, added, * | 
speak not this boastingly, but for your encourage- 
ment.” . 

About the same time he expressed his great desire 
that his children might be diligent in attending meet- 
ings; “and not go there and sit down in an uncon- 
cerned manner, but remember for what purpose they 
assembled, and honestly put the query, * what lack | 
yet.’”’ 

16th of Ist month, he said, “In seasons of deser- 
tion, which may be compared to the night, we must 
strive to kee p on the watch, that our garments may 
not be defiled. There have been seasons in which | 
have felt much stripped and. deserted ; then I have 
endeavoured to keep in the patience ; but when the 


dear Magter has been pleased again to favour me with| 


his presence, O how comforting ! He said to his dis- 
ciples formerly, ‘My peace lL leave with you, my pez 


balm for every thing. 

20th. Speaking of the necessity he found for watch- 
ing against an impatient dispositic n, he said, “one 
night, lying on my bed, being much oppressed in my 
breathing, and feeling little of that support which 
have at times been favoured with, | thought my situ- 
ation a trying one, but was soon led to take a view 
of the sufferings of our divine Master, when nailed 
to the cross, and my murinuring thouchts were 
lenced.” 


si- 


At another time in the night season, (as if in deep 
thought on this interesting theme,) he exclaimed, 
“what transcendant goodness! love unfathomable! 


he left the bosom of his Father, and took upon him| 


the form of sinful man—endured all that they could 
inflict upon him for our 
upon the cross for our sins, that we, through Him, 
might obtain salvation.” 

One evening, after being laid on the bed, finding 


himself much exhausted, he said, “1 do not feel anx-|} 


1ous whether I live to see the light of another day or 
not. I feel comfortable in mind, r 1y peace is made; 
the grave will have no vic tory; it has been renewed- 
ly sealed to my understanding, [ have heard, as it 
were, »a voice, saying, » 
ven! : 
24th. He remarked to a friend, that he believed the | 
present difficulties in our society were permitted for 
our good, that our foundations might be tried—that it 


would not hurt those who were firmly established ;| on this wise. 


| 


i“ It is through tribulation that we enter into rest— 


; ac€) we must fill up that which is be hind of the sufferings | 
I give unto you ;’ when this can be enjoyed, it is ‘| 


sakes—even offered himself 


THE FRIEND. 


but that which was built up of wood, hay, or stubble,| with these two servants of God, about a mile and « 
the fire must consume. half from the city, to a little spring of water, where 

A few days after, to a friend who came to see him,| I often had spent many solitary hours in my tender 
“My dear friend, | am glad to see thee; I believe| years, seeking the Lord, where we sat some time and 
thou hast many trials in being amongst us; but 1 drank of the spring. After some hours of the morn- 
have greatly desired thy encouragement, and that| ing were spent, | saw in them a great travail in spirit. 
thou mayest stand firm through all—for although} T rembling, J. A. said, “ let us be going into the city.” 
the enemy may seem to vaunt himself, his power is| So we came to the street called Broadmead, to a 
limited. ‘The state of things here is very trying, but| house where were several people met together in- 
I believe it would have been even worse, but for the| quiring after these two men of God. J. Audland was 
faithful Jabours of divers friends from your land, all} under a great exercise of spirit, and said 
speaking the same thing, united as the heart of one| any one that has any interest in a field 2° 
man.” The friend remarking that the truth w as worth| man said, ‘1 have a field pretty near.’ Not.ce being 
suffering for, he replied, * * Ay, it is so; I have suf-| given to the people in the house, they came forth, 
fered for it, and am willing to suffer.” On taking| and as we went along, people in the streets went also 
leave of him, a desire was expressed that he might|to the field, called Earlsmead; so that we came a 
continue to the end in that comfortable state of mind,| pretty number, where some seats or stools were 
which he then e njoys d; he said, + | hope it may be| brought. Dear John Camm began to speak tenderly 
so, but I often feel very poor, and desire to have the! and in great zeal, directing to the heavenly grace of 
prayers of the faithful.” | God and te stifying against sin and iniquity fervently, 

4th of 2d month. His youngest son coming in, he| to which some were attentive. In this:season I per- 

said, “I am glad to see thee, my dear son: | desire} ceived a great exercise on my dear friend and father 
that my children may dwell in love, and walk in the} in Christ Jesus, J. Audland, who very much trem- 
fear of the Lord; he has been my support through | bled. After dear J. C. stood down, he stood up, full 
many and deep trials; he hath brought me out of the| | of dread and shining brightness on his countenance, 
miry clay, and set my feet upon a rock that w as| lifted up his voice asa trumpet, and said, ‘1 proclaim 
higher than 1; and he hath put a new song inte my spiritual war with the inhabitants of the earth, who 
mouth, even praise to his name.” jare in the fall and separation from God, and pro- 

He was frequently engaged in lively exercise on| phesy to the four winds of heaven :’ and these words 
account of the state of our religious Society, and ar- | dropt amongst the seed; and so went on in the 
dently concerned for the promotion of its re al welfare.| mighty power of God Almighty, opening the way of 
His solicitude for the a servation of a sound and| | life. Bat ah! the seizings of souls and pric kings at 
living ministry amongst us was earnest and fervent, heart, which attended that season! Some fell on the 
and he made some observations re specting it very | ground, others c1 y ing out under the sense of opening 
near his close. their states, whic h itidec d gave experimental know- 

During the last three or four hours of his life, he | ledge of ‘what j is recorded Acts ii. 37. Indeed it was 
said much, though frequently inte rrupted by great} notable day, worthy to be left on record, that our 
difficulty of breathing ; he e arnestly desired chet those} Children may read and tell to their children and theirs 
present might be given up to serve the Lord faithful-| to another generation, that the worthy noble ac ts of 
ly, saying it was a great consolation to him, that this ¥ arm of God's salvation may be remembered.” 
had been his concern when young, and had continued . Marshall's Works. 

to be bis engagement through life, thouch oftentimes} John Goodwin, of Escargogh, in Monmouthshire, 
much in the cross to his natural inclination, yet in lived and maintained his family on a farm of four 
humble, simple obedience, he had found sweet peace. | pounds a year, but at length had pure *hased and im- 
He remarked that a religious life was far preferable, | | proved it,so that at that time he reckoned it worth 
even if there was no future state, as our evil propen-| SiX pounds a year. The first journey he travelled in 
sities were thereby brought into subjection, and the|the ministry, which was to visit Friends through 
mind enjoyed the comfortable feelings of kindness, | Wales, he had then got of clear money above forty 
meckness, and humility. j shilliy ngs in all, and he was free to spe nd it, if there 

During the last conflict, he was engaged in reye-| Were occasion, in the Lord's service, knowing that he 
rent supplication, but the first part was not distinctly jcould give him, or enable him to get more. The 
understood—he proceeded, “ and, oh! grant that my first time he began to entertain travelling Friends, 
patience may hold out to the end—that neither Jew | most of that meeting being gone to Pennsylvania, 
nor Gentile may have any cause to speak evil of the | he had but one bed, which he left to them, he and his 
truth on my account.” Near the same time he said,| Wife taking up their lodging in the stable."—Crouch’s 

| Memoirs. 

Thomas Chalkley. ‘When | was in Barbadoes, 
of Christ, for the body’s sake.” Thus he continue ed| P. M., who accompanied me from Bridgetown, to 
| uttering many sweet and he avenly expressions, until | counsellor Week's, told me, that when I was} in the 
| the power of speech had nearly failed. and he could| island before, he and I had some discourse coucerning 
ino longer articulate distinc Byes a hi urmonious | | the use of the sword; he then (not being of our so- 

sound proceeded from his dying lips, and a frequent | ciety) wore a sword, but now had left it off and his 
| repetition of “ the Holy One” was clearly ur derstood,} business also, whiek vas worth some hundreds a 
until the accumulation of phieg: ne »ntirely obstructed| year. I had reminded him of Chirist’s words, that 
his voice. Soon after which he quiet! y departed, in| \those who take the sword should ish with the 
gre at serenity and composure of mind, about 10| sword, oe ‘resist not evil; and if any sinite thee 
o’clock in the evening of the 5th of 2d month, 1827.| 0m one cheek, turn the other also.” Love enemies, 
Avced about 78 years, a minister 54 years. | do good to them that hate you, pray for them that 
. ; ’ | despitefully use you and persecute you. After I had 
| _—~_— Simos d these arguments, he asked me, if one came to 
FOR THE FRIEND. kill me, would | not kill rather than he killed? I told 
" saediieeneaties | tah - him no; so far as I knew my own heart, I had rather 
FRAGMENTS, NO. 2. be killed than kill. He said that was strange, and 
| John Camm and John Audland. “These two minis-} desired to know what reason I could give for it, | 
ters of Christ Jesus came to the city of Bristol in the} told him, that being mnocent, if 1 were killed in my 
| fifth month 1654. First they came amongst a seek-| body, my soul might be happy; but if I killed him, 
ing people who kept one day in the week in fasting| he dying in his wickedness, would consequently | 
j} and praying, waiting for and breathing in spirit after| unhappy; and if I were killed, he might live to re- 
the moving and visitation of God and day of redemp-| pent; but if I killed him, he would have no time to 
tion. And amongst us they spoke the powerful word | repent; so that if he killed me, I should have much 
of life, in the dread of his name that lives for ever ;| the better, both in respect to myself and him. This 
and we were seized on and smitten even to the heart,} discourse had made so much impression, and sv al- 





, ‘Is there 
An ancient 





Thy name is written in hea-}and that day and the visitation of it overtook us,| fected him, that he said, he could not but often re- 





which we had longed and waited for; and from dark-| member it. And when we parted at Bridgetown, we 


ness to the marvellous light of the Lord we were| embraced each other, in open arms of Christian love, 
Some meetings we had before the more] far from that which would hurt or destroy.” 

George Fox the younger, while preaching in a 
On a first day in the morning I went! meeting at Dunstable, on the 5th of the third unonth, 


turned. 
general gathering in and about the city, which began 
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1658, was violently opposed by John Tokely, who, in|us four chaff pillows and two blankets and a little | was not, and is not accountable for the doc- 
his rage and fury, came towards him with a drawn straw, whereon we lay down like a flock of sheep in tsines which they contain. Thet the senti- 
sword; but when he saw that George faced him |a pen, in that very cold winter that we have never had th of ae i ail ae ailiiidin 
without fear, he retired and brought a loaded gun,|the like since I had a remembrance ; when most of ments of our ancient Friends were aillerent 
which he fired at him, and the shot passed over his| us took our rest very sweetly, But when I lay down and even discordant, and that individuals were 
head; but George continued preaching, unmoved at | in that dismal place, it came into my heart a consi-) at liberty to publish doctrinal works without 
so great danger, which the persecutor observing, | deration of these things, saying in my heart, * Lord,| the supervision or control of any church au- 
cried out from the force of sudden conviction, “your | thou knowest for what we are exposed to this hard-| ET SP CER RE EY US il ok - 
faith is strong,” and left the meeting. ship; it is because we cannot betray our testimony,) peers h ‘ ‘ os a - et) 
1659. Stephen Crisp, as he was preaching in a|nor wrong our conscience, nor deal treacherously | tion shows so ve without any papers cr e 
meeting at York, was by the mayor and two alder- with our own souls. And seeing it is so, Lord, be} shall presently make quotations, which will de- 
men violently pulled down, and haled out with their thou our comfort in this necdful time ; for it is thy jmonstrate that our 
own hands, and Ann Bell,a citizen’s wife, was dragged | presence that makes hard things easy and bitter professed discordant and contradictory opi- 
by them on the ground, Then they took the key of|things sweet; and thou hast sweetened the waters | Sitti mae pavanlited thee to he sebiahad ' 
the meeting house door by force out of a man’s pocket, |of a bitter cup. Ob! thou Physician of value, that} , oa P hs * a te published m 
and caused the doors to be shut up. With like violence |¢an strengthen both soul and body, be with us this| their name: that they exercise supervision 
were John Whitehead and others abused, being sore | night, and all the nights and days that we have to live} over the doctrines, the conduct, and writings 
beaten and having their clothes torn. ° On the first |in this world.’ Then the Lord was pleased toopen MY| of those who pretended to speak or act as 
day following, musqueteers were sent to keep them out, heart unto him, and to fill it with his living mercy | Quakers, and that the avowed object of this 
who knocked down George Preston as he attempted | and comfortable presence, insomuch that it overflow-| teal ictal a. a ee 
to goin. On the 8th of the second month following, |ed my whole heart, that | could have sung aloud of | xe mp ary con ern was A oO pre serve a con- 
Friends being met in their own hired house, were|the goodness of the Lord and of his mercies and | sistency ot faith and profession in the society. 
haled out of doors without distinction of age or sex,| blessings bestowed upon us. But looking over my| [t is indeed difficult to imagine, how any per- 
punched and abused, and all the forms and seats | fellow ee and seeing a 7 eae I 
ae cen >. e follo 7 vei watch was | id forbear to open my mouth, In the morning there , A ; ‘ . » 3 ; 
as Ton for thie Lemenanitition on Quakers |came many people to the prison door to see how| all, « Se ees Unt any body of t ople, pro- 
out of the city, and one Sumon Rider refusing to | many of us were dead with our hard fare; some of| tessing to be in unity, can permit its members 
watcli or hire, on that account was sent to prison. | them were sure, as they said, that I was dead, for || to promulgate, in its name and as its doctrines, 
The striking resemblance of these occurrences to looked as if I would not live until the morning. But | 
the scenes which have been recently passing within finding us all alive and well, they said, ‘surely we} 
the same society in this country, is obvious. It could were the people of God, if there a “ar phat order no church disei yline or cont |: t 
not have been expected, that in the nineteenth cen- being the hrst day, we had a meeting in the prison, a , . > mes urol, 3 
tury Friends should be forcibly deprived of their |@nd many friends came there, when we had a very eve ry member can preach ane write whatever 
meeting houses in the manner they have been; that | good meeting, and the good presence of the Lord| he pleases, it requires litle discernment to 
the keys should be violently wrested from them, as | was with us and filled our hearts with joy and glad- 
was the case at Radnor, and a guard stationed to | ness, insomuch that I was constrained to praise the 
keep them from entering their own meeting house | Pame of the Lord and magnify his power, and to existence, and a speedy dissolution of ita ill 
for the purpose of transacting the church affairs on testify = the hearing of many people, that we were a - 2s és I i , = Ss 
the regular day of holding their stated meetings. |*° far from repenting our coming there, that we had assorted and incongruous materials. Upon 
Still less could it have been anticipated that such great cause to give ulory, honour, and praises to the the principle that doctrines are of no impor- 
occurrences would take place in the state of Penn- Lord God of heaven and earth, for that he had found t 
sylvania, the asylum for persecuted Quakers, founded = worthy - suffer et his ia — truth Sor his | no control, nor expect any consistency or 
by the liberal and enlightened William Penn, and [powerful presence was with us, and sanctified our) oe a . s A, 
afflictions, and made the prison like a palace unto us, uniformity of faith from its membe rs,——the 
and would not change our state for all the glory, of| humble disciple of a crucified S 


Saviour—the 
, * 5 Tore ‘ere ” . . 
the world, if it were proffered unto us. hardy contemner of his divine character and 





ancient Frmends neither 


\son, who approves of religious association at 


sentiments entirely opposite and contradictory. 
If there is no unity of faith and practice, no 


perceive, that such an association can expect 
}nothing but turmoil and confusion, during its 








ance, and that the church ought to exercise 





famous for its just sense of religious and civil rights. 





John Exham, of Charleville, in the county of Cork, | 
was convinced of the truth whilst a soldier about the 





year 1658, and being faithful to its divine requisi- ie offices—the reverent believer in rewards and 
tions, he received a gift in the ministry, and became 


; FOR THE FRIEND punishments—the bold denier of a future state 
zealously concerned to visit the small gatherings of : ee | 


; . .|——the friend of good order and the wild anar- 
Friends in those early days. In the 81st year of his} REVIEW OF T. EVANS’ “ EXPOSITION.” ; 

: ee ee oe ee ee chist and ranter, might be banded together 
age he manifested the fervour and constancy of his (Continued from page 142.) }. ; 
love to the brethren and the blessed cause he had + : tha ais (pe the same society, bearing the same name 
long advocated, by paying a religious visit to the} The followers of Elias Hicks, when the in-|and title. But our worthy predecessors never 
greatest part of the families of Friends throughout consistency 6f their opinions with the testimo-| confounded right with wrong, nor religious 
Ireland. He was furnished with a spirit of discern- 7 ™ 


ny of the Holy Seriptures and the writings of} liberty with irreligious libertinism. 
ment, often speaking very pertinently to the condi-| - : 7 . ° : 
tions of those he visited’ The creat house of the (°Ur ancient Friends, has been so elearly de-| It was a settled order of the society, almost 


earl of Orrery, situate in the town where he lived,|monstrated, as to render it obvious to every|co-eval with its first 


was a splendid edifice, frequently resorted to by nu-}unprejudiced and intelligent mind, commonly! books and papers written upon the doctrines 
merous visiters; on one occasion, when a large com- 


y resort to one of two expedients—Ist. either to! of the Society, should be submitted for inspee- 
pany of great men were assembled there, spending | j.4. the importance of doctrines altogether, or|tion and _revisi either to the se Id 
o 46 . . . . 2 2 ‘ 5 Y 8 i , Ts i revViIsio ; - > $ec a 
their time in feasting and mirth, John Exham had an}. - Sak ca ST wa. s <i — CONG ‘Cay 
impulse on his mind to go to the house, and call the | 2dly. to contend that the Society of Friends| morning’s meeting, or the meeting for suffer- 
people there met to repentance, whieh he accordingly |never have had any settled codes of doctrines,|ings in London; and thus it was, that many 


did, and denounced the Lord’s judgments and wo to|or any positive written declarations of their| books, which, without a knowledge of this cir- 
that great house, and that it should be destroyed, | Helier. | cuinstance, we might suppose to belong mere- 
and become an habitation for the fowls of the air. nm oe 5, tie ; 7 
Hereupon the servants attempted to drive him away rhe work under review completely exposes | ly to individuals, in reality became the official 
but the earl commanded them to let the honest man |the falsity of the last assumption, by copious | acts-and declarations of the Society. 
speak. Having delivered his message, he went away, | evidence. 
Se ce ad cae for the earl,| As early as the year 1658, and but ten|mitted and approved were those invaluable 
al o him, “ because 10u hast bee y at . . ‘ j : ° . 
es ee ast been kind and loving | years after the commencement of George| treatises of Robert Barclay, entitled the Apo- 
to the servant of the Lord, the evil shall not be in thy |“. ; ‘3 ‘ . a : . b = 
days.” The event answered the prediction; for in| X'S ministry, Richard Farnsworth published | logy, &c. and the “ Anarchy of the Raniers. 
> . : ’ a ~ e qs ° . as ° ” . 
the late war, after the decease of the earl, the house |a “ Confession and Profession of Faith in God, It is a fact well worthy of observation, that 
was destroyed by fire, and the birds built their nests by his people, who are in scorn called Qua- 





establishment, that all 


Amonest the works which were thus sub- 


although the former of these ts a systematic and 


a eee a eer died eae > the aod kers,”” official exposition of the faith of the Society, 
year o is age, laving been a minister 6) years, anc y’ a i'w ' - , . 
year } » Evans has : - wats » Intern € » am Raden 
retained his seal and integrity (o the last. lhomas Evans has noticed upwards of twen-| and the latter a complete and acknowledged 


1683. Elizabeth Stirredge. “Our keeper put us|tY treatises, written by various friends pre-|compendium of the nature and character of 
into the common jail with the felons. And truly it|vious to the year 1700, expressly designed to} its church government, yet that neither of 
was a most dismal plage, where we had neither stock | set forth the doctrines of the Society, and many|these works have found much favour in the 


hor stone to sit upon, nor any resting place to lean | of them in the form of confessions of faith. eyes of the separatists. In the various pam- 
against but the black stone wall, covered with soot, 


and the damp cold ground to lie upon. But before We are aware that it has been alleged that} phlets of garbled extracts from the writings of 
we lay down, three of cur friends who Gere prison-|Many of these declarations are from individual} early Friends which they have published, the 
ers in the adjoining room put through the grates to}members of the Society, and that the body|* Apology” is very sparingly and reluctantly 
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quoted, and the Anarchy, as far as my know- 
ledge extends, has been passed by entirely 
without notice or remark. 

The “ Anarchy of the Ranters,” was sub- 
mitted to and approved by the Morning Meet- 
ing as early as 1676. It also appears that a 
certain William Rogers being dissatisfied with 
the principles it contained, circulated a reply 
in manuscript without the approbation of the 
Morning Meeting, for which act he was dis- 
owned from the Society. This testimony 
of disownment was signed by thirty -three 
Friends, amongst whom were William Penn, 
Stephen Crisp, and T. Ellwood. It is ex- 
ceedingly clear and explicit in its character, 
representing the conduct of Rogers as being 
‘contrary to all rules of brotherly love, 
christian fellowship, gospel order, and exem- 
plary practice of the church of Christ, to the 
defamation of the said Robert Barclay, the 
great derogation from the christian authority 
of the said meeting, and the general disservice 
of truth, &e,”’ 

This case of disownment, and another, the 
history of which we shall defer to a subsequent 
number, are highly important. If there was 
not another word extant in the writings of any 
ancient Friend with regard to the authority 
and practice of the Society, they would estab- 
lish the following important conclusions:— 
first, that the Society had a settled code of 
doctrines and discipline: second, that a con- 
sistency both of faith and practice was re- 
quired of its members: and thirdly, that where 
the principles were denied, or the established 
order of the Society violated, that a disown- 
ment from religious communion was the cer- 
tain result. 


9 


The following notions of the followers of 


Elias Hicks, which they attempt to represent 
as co-incident with the principles of the early 
— are also completely done away. 

. That no uniformity of faith ought to be 
anes in the Society, and that w here a pro- 
fession of love and of a belief in internal light 
are avowed, the utmost Jatitude of thought and 
speech with regard to the great plan of chris- 
tian redemption may be tolerated and allowed. 

2diy. ‘That a watchful care over doctrines 
of ministers and the publications from the 
press on doctrinal subjects, are oppressive and 
unnecessary in the true church; and 

3dly. That ancient Friends permitted dif- 
ferent doctrines and different practices to 
prevail amongst them without any check 
restraint, without any interruption of the ‘ong 
mony of society, or any disownments from its 
communion. 

We will conclude the present number with 
two rules of discipline, (confirmatory of these 
views,) which T. Evans has given us in the 
Exposition, viz. 

“The ancient and approved practice of our 


religious society, respecting the revision of 


manuscripts by the Second day’s morning 


meeting, and the minutes on that subject ha- 
ving been considered, it is the judgment of| insisting that the carriage was a pleasure car- 
this meeting, that the said practice be invaria- 
bly observed, viz. that no books concerning 
the principles of Friends be printed, without] payment of that sum. 
being carefully read, and corrected if neces-| puted; contending that it was a farm carriage, 


sary, by the Morning Meeting in London.” 














THE FRIEND. 


———————————— nd 


“ That the meeting for sufferings take the| ment of only six cents. But the defendant re- 
care of inspecting, ordering, regulating the fusing to let him pass, he paid the sum demand- 
press and printing of books; and in whatever|ed, and afterwards brought an action against 
matter relating to the printing of books the} the defendant, in a justice’s court, for taking 
country Friends find themselves aggrieved, |illegal toll; in which action he declared for the 
that they write to the said meeting, who are to| penalty of twenty-five dollars; that being the 
redress the same, and that no books be printed | penalty which the laws of New York have in 
without the said meeting’s direction.”” 1671,|such case provided. The cause was tried by a 


1672. jury, who, being of opinion that the carriage 
( To be continued.) had been erroneously classed by the defendant, 
. found a verdict against him; and the justice, 


The Christian loves all mankind, yet he stands in thereupon, rendered judgment in the plaintiff 
a nearer relation, and bears an especial brotherly favour, for the penalty in question. pon this 
love to all who are partakers of the gospel. This |judgment, the defendant brought a certiorari, 
regard is not confined within the pale of a denomina-|/as the course is in the state of New York, to 


tion, but is extended to all who love the Lord Jesus have it reversed; and the supreme court of that 
Christ in sincerity. He rejoices in the image of God 


wherever he sees it, and in the work of God where- state, before whom the certiorari was made re- 
ver it is carried on, Though tenacious of the truths turnable, thinking that the jury was mistaken, 
which the Lord hath taught him, his heart is open | reversed it. The defendant was as little satis- 
to those who differ from hum in less essentia! points,| fied with this decision, as the plaintiff had be- 


and allows to others that right of private judgment) fore been with that of the jury 
which he claims for himself, and is disposed to hold f jury, and brought 


communion with all those who hold the head. He his writ of error returnable in the New York 


cannot indeed countenance those who set aside the| Court for the trial of impeachments and cor- ° 


one foundation which God hath laid in Sion, and| rection of errors, where it was determined that 


maintain errors derogatory to the honour of ‘his Sa-| the j jury was right, and this reversed the judg- 
viour, or subversive of the faith and experience of} Font of the supreme court. 


his people, yet he wishes well to their persons, pitiés H hich - th 
and prays for them, and is ready in meekness to in- ere is a case, in which the original dis- 


struct those that oppose; but there is no bitterness in| pute was about six cents, carried through 
his zeal, being sensible that raillery and invective are| all the courts of the state of New York, from 
dishonourable to the cause of truth, and quite un-|the lowest to the highest, occupying probably 
suitable in the mouth of a sinner, who owes all that several days in its discussion, end finally set- 
distinguishes him from the vilest of men, to the free - m , ) 
grace of God. In a word, he is influenced by the tled by an assemblage of the lieutenant-go- 
wisdom from above, which, as it is pure, is likewise | vernor, chancellor, judges of the supreme 
gentle and easy to be entreated, full of mercy and| court, and senators of New York. Who can 
good works, without partiality, and without hypo-| tel] what money was spent in its progress? 
crisy.—Newton’s Letters. What bickerings and feuds it gave rise to? 
‘paral What loss of time, and interruption to more se- 
rious affairs? Well might the wise man say, 
The beginning of strife is as when one letteth 
out water; therefore leave off contention before 
it be meddled with. Prov. xvii. 14. 

The point settled is thus detailed. The act 
of April Ist, 1800, allows the toll gatherer on 
the north branch of the Seneca turnpike, to 
take for every chair or pleasure carriage, with 
one horse, twelve and a half cents; for every 
one horse cart, six cents. A light one horse 
wagon, painted on the outside in imitation of 
pannel work, made with a frame, and boards 
bent in the inside, the bolster crooked, but no 
springs, and the seat a common chair on wood- 
en springs, with a skin thrown over it, adapted 
to go to mill, or to carry passengers, and other 
purposes, with two persons in the wagon, a 
trunk, band box, bag of oats, and bottle, is not 
a one horse chair or pleasure carriage, within 
the act, but a oné horse cart, for which six cents 
only are demandable. H. 


00-—— 


What majesty is there in the Christian’s death ! 
What a glory in his hope! As the rivers roll the 
smoothest the nearer they approach the ocean; as 
the rose smells the sweetest when dying; as the sun 
appears more glorious when setting ; so it is with the 
Christian. . 

—— ~ 























FOR THE FRIEND. 


The following little piece, from the Talisman, 
though of the lighter cast, is certainly beautiful, and 
in fancy, perhaps, not often excelled. 


To be born with the spring, and to die with the rose; 

To sip the fresh sweets of young flowers, ere they 
close, 

To float on the wings of the zéphyr at even, 

And bathe in the rich flood of glory ftom heaven, 

To shake from the wing the light spangles of gold, 

And its course to the deep vaults of azure to hold; 

Passing off from the. bosom of earth like a sigh, 

Such is the magical life of a young butterfly. 


It resembles Desire, which, in search of new sweets, 
Alights on each object of beauty it meets, 

But restless, unsated with bliss of the earth, 

It returns to the heaven from whence it had birth. 


——— 
FOR THE FRIEND. 

The obstinate spirit of litigation displayed in 
the following train of proceedings, is, perhaps, 
a match for any thing to be found in jurispru- 
dence, either in this, or any other country. It 
is taken from the United States’ Law Journal, 
vol. 1, page 491. 

Pardee vs. Blackford. 19 Johns. Rep. page 
402. The plaintiff was travelling on a turn- 
pike road, in a sort of non-descript one horse 
vehicle, between a cart and a wagon; and, 
coming to a toll-gate, the defendant, who was 
the keeper, demanded twelve and a half cents; 





It is a singular fact, that the value ef iron annu- 
ally produced in England, greatly exceeds the valu: 
of the silver annually produced in Peru.— Lond. Lif. 


riage, and, according to the rates of toll esta-| Gaz. 
blished by law, was consequently liable to the 


This the plaintiff dis- 
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a vehicle of burthen, and was liable to the pay- Corner of Fifth and Cherry Street. 
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